701.]            "THE LAST OF THE GOTHS."              Ill

more reassuring than to convoke a Council, the Seventeenth of
Toledo, in 694, and the Council when summoned could do
nothing more politic than to re-affirm with obstinate iteration
and amplification the savage decrees that ecclesiastical intoler-
ance had suggested in a hundred years of power. No Christian,
under the severest penalties, was to shelter a Jew whom the
officers of the Church might be pursuing, or refuse to point out
his hiding-place. No Jew was to insult the true faith by deed
or word or thought. The Passover, the Sabbath, Circumcision,
were all forbidden ; and lest the Jews should secretly observe
their festivals, they were to present themselves before the
Christian bishop on every Hebrew feast-day. They were to eat
the flesh of swine; had not St. Paul said: " To the pure all
things are pure?" Their evidence was on no account to be
received in a court of law; " for if the liar before men is not to
be believed, how much less the liar before God ? "1 Yet the
Jews remained unappeased, and continued to look across the
southern straits for deliverance from their Christian persecution.
Egica was succeeded in 701 by his son Witiza, of whom
little can be said but that he appears to have been a wise and
tolerant prince, to have refrained from persecuting the Jews,
and to have endeavoured not only to put some bounds to the
absolute power of the bishops and inferior clergy,2 but to check
the immorality which was already so common among them.
He encouraged the priests to marry, and enjoined them to
refrain from concubinage, and he seems to have actually secured
the co-operation, in these ecclesiastical reforms, of Sindered,
Metropolitan of Toledo. How far he succeeded in his own
times we can not now tell, but later generations of Churchmen
have taken their revenge for his interference, by blackening his
character and representing him as a monster of licentiousness,
a heretic, a tyrant, a man who debauched the wives and
daughters of his faithful subjects, and questioned the supremacy
of the Pope at Rome. It is possible, no doubt, that the king
may have been irregular in his private life. Yet it is at least
more certain that he redressed many of the grievances that had
vexed the people in the time of his father, and showed
himself a liberal if not a strictly virtuous monarch. He re-
mitted unjust taxation; he recalled from exile many who had
been banished without good cause; and he is said actually to

1 The laws affecting the Jews in the Fuero Juzgo> or code of the Visigoths,
lib. xii., tit 2, will be found in Lindo, op, cit., pp. 28-36.
3 See Dahn's Die Konige der Germancn, vol. v., p. 224.